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ESSAY ON LEARNING. 


** Perhaps in the same open basket laid; 

Down to the street together be convey’d, 
Where pepper, odours, frankincense are soid, 
And all small wares in wretched rhymes unroll’d.” 


The following Essay is written by the 
Rev. H. Kett, author of the celebrated 
work, entitled ‘“ Elements of General 
Knowledge.” It was written in the year 
1786, and published in the Olla Podrida, 
a work, originating and published at Ox- 
ford, England. 


It is melancholy to reflect-on the un- 
happy circumstances which have fre- 
quently attended the death of authors. 
If we turn over the pages of literary his- 
tory, we shall find, that although many 
have enjoyed the gratification of hearing 
their own praises, and some have bask- 
ed in the sunshine of opulent patronage, 
yet their deaths have been often obscure, 
and sometimes disastrous. Cicero fella 
victim to party rage; Sidney expired in 
the field of battle; Crichton fell by assas- 
sination; and Otway perished by famine. 

The fate of books is oftentimes simi- 
lar to that of authors. 
dedication and the testimonyof friends, 
are {requently interposed in vain to force 
them into popularity and applause. It 
is not the fashion of the present day to 
indulge the hangman with the amuse- 
ment of committing books to the flames; 
wet they are, in many instances con- 
demned toa more ignoble destiny. The 
grocer, the chemist, and the tallow chan- 
dler, with “ ruthless and unhallowed 
hands,” tear whole libraries to pieces, 
and feel as little compunction on the oc- 
casion, as the Thracian ladies did, when 
they dismembered Orpheus. The leaves 
are distributed among their customers 
withwsundry articles of trade, that have 
little connection withclassical fragments, 


The flattery of 





whilst the tradesman, like the Sibyl, 
cares not a farthing what becomes of 
them. a 

I was led into this traig@f thought by 
receiving a pound of stigar.from my 
neighbour Tim Tear-tztleythe grocer, 
wrapt up in a sheet of lettér-press. Tim 
deals so largely in books, that he has 
many more than are sufficient for his 


own use, with which he i bountifully 


obliges the literati in forelgn parts. I 
remember just before the Américan war 
broke out, my curiosity was -excited to 
know what a large hogshen dich stood 
at the door contained. I found, on ex- 
amination, that it was filled: ‘with old 
pamphlets, most of them .gr@ubjects of 
liberty and whiggism, which.Jim was 
going to ship off fora Yankee shopkeep- 
erin New England. Whatever sage 
politicians may have said to the contra- 
ry, it is not at all to be doubted, that the 
importation of this cargo spread the wild- 
fire of rebellion among the Bostonians, 
and was the sole cause of the late bloody 
and expensive war. Although my neigh- 
bour Tim is no scholar by profession, 
yet itis astonishing what a progress he 
has made in books. He has finished a 
complete set of the. General Councils, 
and is now hard at work upon the Azte- 
Nicene Fathers, whom he cuts up with 
greater expedition than Dr. Priestly 
himself. Perhaps more logic and meta- 
physics have passed through his hands 
than Lord Monboddo ever saw. He 
would have been a long time dispatch- 
ing a set of French Reviewers, had he 
not begun upon them when the price of 
coffee was reduced. ‘The other day 
some young sparks, who belonged to a 
celebrated academy, where every thing 
is taught, brought him a parcel af Latin 
classics. He tore off the covers with as 
much sang-froid as a nymph of Billings- 
gate strips an oyster cf its shell, and 
bought Horace and Virgil for three- 








half-pence per pound. He observed, 
with a sapient look, “* That as for your 
Virgélii’s translation into Latin, I reckon 
it no better than waste paper; but if it 
had been Mr, Dryden’s history of the 
Trojan Horse, I should have kept it for 
my own reading.” 

I have been told by learned men, that 
itis a question much debated by the 
Universities, whether or not the place 
ought to agree with the thing placed. 
Now after all that serious meditation, 
which so obtruse a point requires, I am 
determined to decide in the affirmative. 
For who cannot see the propriety, or 
rather (as Parson Square would say) 
the fitness of things, in wrapping up a 
cheesecake in pastoral, sugar-candy ina 
dedication, or gun-powder in a sermon 
on the Sth of November? 

‘There never was a time when learn- 
ing forced itself so much into noti_e as 
it does at present. You can no more 
walk a hundred yards in the street, or 
go into any house, without seeing some 
display of it, than you can turn a corner 
in London without seeing a beggar, or 
hear a sailor talk without swearing. A 
man of fashion imperceptibly keeps up 
his acquaintance with his alphabet, by 
playing at the noble game of Tetotum, 
or risking his fortune at an EO table. 
Book-stalls furnish history ; the walls of 
houses poetry; hand-bills medicine; 
fire-screens geography, and clocks mo- . 
ralitv. ‘These are the channels which 
convey to the porter the knowledge of 
the constitution, to the apprentice the 
art of rhyming, to members of parlia- 
ment an acquaintance with our India 
settlements, and to the fat alderman wise 
sayings. 

. For my own part I am not satisfied 
with such vulgar means of growing learn- 
ed, but love to follow literature into her 
more secret recesses. Chance has, for- 


tunately furnished me with the means 
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of doing this without being driven to 
the immense bore of poring over books, 
which would only produce the effects of 
a dose of opium. I havea trunk, which, 
like the dagger of Hudibrass, may be 
applied to more purposes than one. It 
is lined with several sheets of the Royal 
Register, and of course contains much 
edifying information, During my tra- 
vels, 1 watch my trunk with the same 
fond anxiety that Sancho used to feel for 
his beloved Dapple. On my arrival at 
an inn, after having studied the most 
curious manuscript in the house, the 
bill of fare, I unlock my magazine of li- 
nen, and feast upon delicious scraps of 
characters, until more substantial food 
is set on the table. When I trayel in 
company, my associates complain of my 
taking an unreasonable time to equip 
myself. They are not aware, that tre- 
quently whilst they think I am fluctua- 
ting between boots and shoes, I am con- 
jecturing what the initial letters of my 
fragments stand for, and that instead of 
changing my linen, I am shifting from 
the duke of Marlborough to Lord Chat- 
ham. 

To those who wish not to forget all 
that their school-masters taught them, 
this sort of light readings is to be re- 
commended. It would be no bad plan 
# all the genteel people would furnish 
their trunks, portmanteaus, caravans, 
and band-boxes with the beauties of 
some author that suits their taste. If 
the beau monde should be afraid of in- 
juring their eyes, by these studies, 
Mademoiselle Abigail, or Monsieur 
Velet de Chambre, had better be depu- 
ted to read trunk-lectures to them.— 
Hoyle on Whist will answer extremely 
well for old ladies; Tom Jones or Jo- 
seph Andrews for boarding-school mis- 
ses; Ecton’s Thesaurus, or the Art of 
Shooting flying, for parsons; Patterson’s 
Book of Roads, for lawyers on the cir- 
cuit; and Phillidor on Chess, for the 
gentlemen of the army. 

Pedants may object, that if the above 

lan should become general, the works 
of the learned will be no longer trea- 
sured up in the libraries of the great. 
But let them not be alarmed; for they 
mav be certain, that whilst books are 
considered by a refined age, a species 


of ornamental, and supply the place of 


the classics in wood, they will not be 
driven trom their present posts. here 
is, it must be confessed, great reason to 
be alarmed at the destruction which 
threatens some branches of literature. 
Innumerable enemies are constantly on 
the watch to annihilate insipid novels, 
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scurrilous satires, party pamphlets, and 
indecent songs. If they chance to at- 
tract the public eye for a week or two, 
they cannot escape that destiny which 
their authors were too much dazzled 
with their own charming production to 
foresee. As weeds by their decay fer- 
tilize the soil from which they sprung, 
so these flimsy and noxious publications 
do great service to society, by lighting 
a pipe, embracing a tallow-candle, or 
forming the basis of a minced pie. 
—2.oeo— 


On Imprisonment for Debt. 


NO. III. 


I have previously remarked, that dif- 
ferent governments have subjected the 
debtor to various miseries, vassallage, 
imprisonment, public punishment and 
slavery; and the Athenians and Romans, 
improving upon the scriptural command, 
not only “visited the iniquity of the 
father upon the children,” but even sold 
the wretched wife to make restitution 
for the husband’s debts. Solon saw the 
evil of sucha provision—he remedied 
this inhuman curse entirely, and in no 
law of his excellent code showed more 
wisdom or sound policy: he abolished 
imprisonment for debts at Athens en- 
tirely. I know not, however, that selling 
the wife and children when the husband 
is imprisoned, may not be much more 
easily justified and accommodated to the 
feelings of humanity, than the first con- 
finement of the debtor. If the means of 
support be taken from a family, I can 
scarcely conceive it to be any great ad- 
dition to the injustice already committed, 
to sell the family into bondage, where 
they will at least be furnished with the 
necessaries of life-—Rome continued 
her system of oppression until the ac- 
cession of christian emperors; when a 
law was enacted allowing the insolvent 
debtor the privilege of giving up the 
whole of his property for the benefit of 
his creditor, and to be spared the per- 
secution of imprisonment. 

I have previously remarked, that the 
laws against debtors are much more 
merciful (or just) in this, than in many 
other states. I make this remark with 
peculiar pleasure, because I believe 
every step towards the total abolition of 
imprisonment for debt is an evidence of 
increasing virtue. But do not let those 
whose duty it is to guard the peoples’ 
rights, be satisfied with mere advances 
towards perfection in that system where 
one exertion, one single noble effort, 
would restore the unfortunate to their 





rights, and not injure the more success- 


ful. 
with his wife and children, into the 
hands of the merciless creditor, was 
cruel, oppressive, and unjust. And mo- 
difications, which allow of limited im- 
prisonment, and suffer the wife and 
children to starve at discretion, though 
they may indeed in some degree ameli- 
orate the effect of the former statutes, 
still keep alive and allow the use of the 
injustice of their principles, and add to 
their epithets that of foolish inconsisten- 
cy: for if a man deserve imprisonment 
at all for debt, (as it is no crime), he 
certainly deserves it until the debt shall 
be paid. It is childish to punish him 
with fifteen or twenty days confinement, 
and then suffer him, without making 
any restitution to go about his usual 
business as before; if he indeed has not 
lost his business by inability to attend to 
it. If the punishment of imprisonment 
is inflicted on man for debt, why not 
make it like every other punishment, so 
public that it will prove as a beacon to 
warn others never to offend against the 
laws of * God and man,” by committing 
the almost unpardonable sin of owing a 
fellow mortal. 

I should think it no amazing reach of 
legislative power, and quite consistent 
with present provisions on this subject, 
if some of the new states were to silopt, 
by way of punishing debtors, the New 
York governor’s expedient for punishing 
offenders--suspending them by the waist- 
bands of their breeches on a gailows in 
the market place, and let them work out 
the debt in public amusement. 

It has been objected to bankrupt laws, 
that by clearing the insolvent on his 
oath of having given up the whole of 
his property, a door is open for perjury. 
What does the law less, which allows a 
man to clear himself from the same 
difficulties by the same oath, after lay- 
ing in a gaol a few weeks? Is it likely 
the debter feels any more kindness for 
the creditor? or, that his respect for the 
solemnity of an oath is increased by the 
infectious atmosphere of a common pri- 
son? ‘Those who advocate such a prin- 
ciple know, and must feel, that it is 
against reason; that they are clinging to 
the infected garments of tradition, mere- 
ly because they covered the disjointed 
limbs of their forefathers: they cannot 
but feel, that they plead for injustice 
against oppressed humanity—-that thev 
advocate ‘the proud man’s wrongs,” 
and the “ insolen:e of office.” 

I believe also, that the policy of the 
creditor is against this procedure. Of 
the number who are lodged in a gaol for 


The law which gave the debtor, 
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debt, how many satisfy their creditors? 
Not one, I venture to assert, not one in 
a hundred. Since the publication of the 
first number of these essays, I have 
frequently heard the question asked, 
what means has the creditor of obtain- 
ing his money when the debtor is not 
disposed to pay him? I answer, let him 
take his property to the last cent, if ne- 
cessary. But he can secrete it. Make 
him swear, that he delivers up all, and 
let that be returned upon the writ as 
sufficient for the officer; and if it can be 
proved that the debtor has really se- 
creted his property, then an action for 
swindling and perjury will lie against 
him; and these undoubtedly deserve 
imprisonment, they can receive no more, 
and misfortune at present receives no 
less. 

Error is contagious; its existence in 
any form, poisons every principle with 
which it is associated. Error is cer- 
tainly conspicuous in our code of laws, 
and in no part more conspicuous, than 
in that which relates to insolvents. ‘The 
public attention is frequently invited to 
the subject of capital punishment; and 
many can be found, who contend ear- 
nestly for the total annihilation of pu- 
nishment by death or maiming, and 
that confinement only can be justly 
inflicted. It is not my intention to 
oppose, or advocate, this doctrine; it is 
certain, however, that capital puatsh- 
ment does not appear to lessen crime. 
Yet I may venture to call in question 
the consistency of these advocates of 
Jaws, when I hear them advocating the 
principle of imprisonment for murder, 
and thus reducing murder and debt to 
nearly the same level. 


———- + Gee 
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City and Country contrasted. 


One summer evening, after several 
close and warm days had past without 
rain to refresh and fertilize the earth, 
I seated myself at a front window in an 
upper apartment, for the purpose of 
cooling myself, and to avoid in part the 
extremely light and penetrating dust, 
with which the lower regions of the at- 
mosphere were Ioaded. I was not long 
in this situation, before an unaccount- 
able heaviness stole over my exhausted 
frame. As my head reclined against 
the side frame of the window, pensively 
viewl e dimpled bosom of the De- 
lawate, on which the moon beams play- 
fully danced, and seemed to brush from 
its liquid bosom light vivid sparks of 










fire; a gentle slumber stole over, and 
held in confinement the greater part of 
the senses, but left the imagination to 
roam abroad at pleasure.—I thought 
that I was standing upon the highest 
ridge of an extensive range of hills, 
from whence a beautiful and sublime 
prospect of the eminences and valleys 
beneath were presented to view. Here 
and there were seen in clusters extensive 
fields of cultivated grain, which appear- 
ed so small, that they seemed to occupy 
the space of a few feet. They were se- 
parated from one another by faint lines 
of the natural forest, which were left 
purposely standing as boundary marks 
of the cultivators’ possessions. In other 
places, smoke was perceived ascending 
from dry and grubbed brush, which the 
new settlers were burning, in order to 
supply its place with those grains, fruits 
and roots which were necessary to ex- 
istence. In the vallies flowed a broad 
river, pouring in a winding course its 
refreshing stream, over the vast undu- 
lated country beneath. 

As I was admiring the prospects 
around, I was surprised to hear sounds 
of mirth and j joy from many voices be- 
hind; and, turning round, I perceived 
beyond a hedge twenty or thirty young 
men and maidens, who had here assem- 
bled with their implements for hay 
making, lightly tossing the new fown 
hay into the air, and raking it up into 
winrows; whilst the aromatic odour'ex- 
haled, made me feel as joyous as them- 
selves. Ata small distance from them 
I perceived a man of a middle age, 
holding and guiding the plough in fur- 
rowing corn: he was joy fully singing 
an air, which was interrupted now and 
then with—gee up Dobbin} which he 
uttered to his slowly mov ing animal; 
and who appeared to be listening to his 
song with ears at times erected, and 
then broadly expanded. I approached 
and inquired of him for information 
with respect to the country, in which 
chance appeared to have thrown me. 
—He stopped his horse, and leaning 
against the handles of his plough, re- 
garded me with surprise, and in a re- 
fined manner which I little expected to 
meet with in this place, he without an- 
swering my question, politely inquired 
of me from whence I came, and what 
was my object in travelling. I replied 


that I came from Philadelphia; but to 
the latter part of his question I was si- 
lent, as memory was in too slugyish a 
state to recal the cause of my journey 
into these highly situated regions. He 
asked of me my opinion of a city resi- 
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dence. I spoke of it as favourably as I 
could, and described the pleasure which 
arises from such numerous assemblages 


and the various species of 
amusement daily invented to amuse 
them. I have myself, said he, long 
lived in the city; but I ‘have contracted 
a disgust for it, for many reasons which 
I shail mention, and have removed here 
where I now enjoy myself in peace and 
contentment. 

It was in the summer season, and 
many years ago, continued he, when I 
undertook an excursion towards the 
north west part of Pennsylvania, and 
through the western extremity of tKe 
state of New York, for the purpose of 
invigorating my health, which had been 
considerably impaired by a too strict 
confinement of the body, in endeavour- 
ing to improve and to invigorate the rt. 
culties of the mind. In progressing, I 
frequently stopped at the farm houses . 
that sparingly covered this extensive 
tract of country, in order to form a 
correct judgment of the degree of hap- 
piness which existed in the inhabitants, 
and to contrast its medium with that of 
the citizens. In my investigation, I 
could not help observing the healthy, 
contented, and innocent appearance, 
without art, pourtrayed in the counte- 
nances of the inhabitants of this exten- 
sive zarden of Nature. This spoke 
more ioudly in their favour, than vo- 
lumes of studied treatises have done, 
of the felicity enjoy ed by the pleasures 
to be procured in a metropolis. But 
these pleasures have not for me always 
procured contentment of mind: I have 
enjoy ed them in part with the commu- 
nity; but they are most generally: re- 
sorted to for the purpose of killing time. 

In the huts of the cultivators of the 
soil, I perceived that a contented cheer- 
fulness seemed constantly to be diffused: 
the song of joy would burst from the 
lips of the husbandman, whilst the bright 
share of the plough turned the mellow 
sod, or the golden harvest yielded to 
his sickle. ee the bloom of youth 
appeared to leave a tinge of its loveli- 
ness on the countenances of the aged; 
whilst their span of life ran its course In 
habitual acts of usefulness to themselves 
and to their connections around them. 
This health of body, and the content- 
ment of mind which were visible in the 
features of these cottagers, I ascribed 
to the salubrity of the air, purity of the 
waters, manner of living, their seclusion 
from the commotions induced by poli- 
tical, or by religious sectaries, and from 
their few wants. ‘This naturaily made 


of people, 
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me take a retrospective view of the ac- 
tions of former days; to days past, and 
which seemed to have flown over my 
scholastic juvenility with a rapid wing, 
whilst dwelling within a city. 

I attempted to draw a comparison be. 
tween a city life, and that of a country; 
and tq select that which appeared most 
congenial to my feelings, as my future 
residence. After considering the differ- 
ence existing between both, and choos- 
ing happiness as an appointed test, I 
made no hesitation in giving a decided 
preference to the latter. I considered, 
that the contaction of buildings within 
a city, with their lofty construction, and 
the narrow passages, which excluded in 
part the free ingress and egress of air, 
produced a stagnant atmosphere; which 
with the haletus arising from animal and 
vegetable putrefaction; from uncleanly 
streets, lanes, alleys, courts, and from 
the numerous temples of Cloacina in 
private and public situations; creates an 
atmosphere loaded with mephitic va- 
pours. And in the heated summer 
months, the sun’s power being consi- 
derably augmented by reflection from 
the buildings, with the calmness of the 
air, causes an almost suffocating heat. 
k.ven when nature’s gentle and reviving 
breeze plays through the city passages, 
clouds of dust arise from these weil 
beaten roads, and is inhaled by the in- 
habitants; which, conjoined with seden- 
tary and many unhealthy employments, 
produces a wan and sickly appearance, 
with nervous and sickly frames; many 
of whom dread the effects of the least 
breath of air, or of a shower of rain. 


( To be continued.) 


—_ a 
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CLAIRVILLE EXAMINED. 


That history should be a fair record 
of passing events, and a perfect tran- 
script of the times, all will acknowledge; 
and that, during the darker ages, when 
society was but little enlightened and 
the mind of man not raised above the 
fictions of ignorance or craft, accounts 
the most fabulous and ridiculous were 
palmed upon the world as truths, none 
willdeny. A knowledge of geography 
and the progress of society, has enabled 
man in a great measure to distinguish 
in history between probable and unna- 
tural events: distance of time and place, 
may indeed prevent us from deciding 
on the truth of narrations which wear 
the stamp of probability; but no lapse 
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of time, or any credit of the historian, 
should suffer us to give credit to ac- 
counts of things or actions, which do 
not accord with the general received 
laws of nature. 

But this spirit of laudable incredulity 
should not betray us into a habit of 
doubt, and distrust of every probable 
report. This is too often the refuge of 
ignorance or weakness. It is not unu- 
sual, and it is a circumstance that can- 
not have escaped the notice of any one, 
that those who are least acquainted with 
the relative circumstances and general 
history of an object which may become 
the subject of report, are the most ready 
to distrust and deny the truth of asser- 
tions relating to it; when a very little 
study would convince them, that what 
they doubted was quite within the 
bounds of probability. 

A writer in the last magazine, over 
the signature of CLAIRVILLE, after in- 
troducing several extracts from writers, 
which contain accounts almost too ridi- 
culous to excite a smile, has classed 
under the same head the reports of the 
existence of a monstrous Sea Serpent off 
the eastern states. Men as often render 
themselves ridiculous by their doubts, 
as by their credulity: and after the 
repeated affidavits of individuals, who 
have frequently and leisurely viewed 
this monster of the deep, to deny its 
existence argues a want of acquaintance 
with natural and general history, that I 
can scarcely believe Clairville possessed 
of: His previous writings show him. a 
chemist and philosopher: these argue no 
mean acquaintance with other branches 
of useful knowledge. 

Clairville cannot be ignorant, that the 
southern part of Asia is infested with a 
monsier of the serpent kind, called the 
Anaconda, of a sufficient size to swallow 
an ox. History mentions the existence 
of such a creature, sufficiently large to 
stop the progress of the Roman army. 
Scruples have indeed been suggested 
respecting the appearance of the latter, 
though I believe no one doubts the ex- 
istence of the former. One or two in- 
stances can be cited, of the credible re- 

ort of a sea serpent being cast away on 
the coast of Norway. Letters from that 
kingdom, confirmed the assertion which 
ship masters had made respecting the 
monster. A want of means of regular 
intercourse with that country, deprived 
us of many circumstances to substantiate 
the proofs of the monster’s appearance. 

It is expected that no person ac- 
quainted with natural history, will deny 
the existence of serpents of enormous 








length on land; and it is generally ae- 
knowledged, that all animals existing in 
the water, are much larger than those 
of the same genus on land. Such 
instances and circumstances combined, 
will, it is believed, be considered as 
sufficient to establish the probability of 
the existence of such a creature as the 
sea serpent; and the assertion, under the 
solemnity of an oath, of many respect- 
able people, who have repeatedly seen 
it in various situations and places—must 
certainly corvince any reasonable person 
that such a monster actually exists in 
our waters. 

Clairville has not indeed seen this 
wondertul production of nature; but 
does he in every thing require ocular 
demonstration: I acknowledge too, that 
I never saw it; but I have seen so many 
accounts from different persons, all 
agreeing in the main points, that I feel 
bound to believe it. I have likewise 
frequently conversed with those who 
have seen this animal, at a distance 
much short of a mile, and examined it 
with ali the attention the novelty of the 
object might be supposed to excite.— 
Under such circumstances, and with 
such proofs, it would be equally reason- 
able to pretend to doubt that there are 
such places as Mount A‘tna, or the island 
of NewHolland, because we had not 
seen them, as to deny the existence of 
the sea serpent. 





Let Clairville examine the proofs 4 


which are daily given of the existence 
of this serpent, and see with what 
* Gulliverian accounts” he has coupled 
the narrative—and I think he will biush 
for that spirit of imbecile incredulity, 
which he would excite against the so- 
lemn testimony of men whose integrity 
was never before impeached. 


ATLANTICUS, 


TRUE HISTORY OF A RUSSIAN YOUNG 
LADY. 

Mary FeEprrouna, was the only 
daughter of a Russian nobleman, of high 
rank and great fortune. Just at the 
time when the charms of youth were 
beginning to show themselves in her 
person, she had the misfortune to lose 
an excellent mother. Her father im- 
mediately retired with her to one of his 
distant estates, situated in the midst of 
the deserts of Russia. Thus she was 
suddenly obliged to quit the pleasures of 
the capital; the amiable_ societies which 
her mother had formed; and w 
most regretted, that of the young ¢ 
Markof, who had offered her his re- 
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gpectful homage, and whom she thought 
not unworthy of her affections. 

It was even said that the young no- 
bleman was the chief cause of the 
Baron’s abrupt resolution to retire into 
the country. The Count, as much dis- 
tinguished by his knowledge, his talents, 
and his amiability, as by his birth, had 
risen rapidly at court, and was posses- 
sed of such places, and such credit, as 
the Baron, notwithstanding his age and 
long services had never been able to 
obtain, although he fancied they were 
his due. Jealousy is implacable, above 
all when it believes justice to be on its 
side. Sothat his daughter was not only 
forced to abandon all hopes of uniting 
herself to the man whom she thought 
most worthy of her, but even the con- 
solation of talking about him, or pro- 
nouncing his name, was forbidden inher 
new and sorrowful dwelling. ‘The Ba- 
ron loved his daughter, but it was after 
his own way, and he never had an idea 
that the love of a young woman, ought 
to cause the least alteration in his ar- 
rangements or his prejudices. 

Mary lived in continual anguish; 
obliged to hear every day expressions 
of aversion and contempt for Markoft 
and his family, she passed her solitary 
moments in making him amends for 
such injuries, by cherishing the most 
tender thoughts, and by the tears with 
which she moistened her silent couch. 
The freshness of her complexion faded; 
instead of her former sprightliness and 
the amiable carelessness of youth, a 
melancholy smile was sometimes seen. 
In vain she united toa beautiful person, 
and natural wit, the treasures of an ex- 
cellent education, and even the noble 
sentiments with which she had been in- 
spired by her virtuous mother. She 
had no communication with any persons 
except her father, the servants, and a 
few peasants, who in those countries are 
course and vile slaves. 

in the mean time the love of Markof, 
far from being enfeebled by the remote- 
ness of its object, acquired by its very 
means new force. He quitted Moscow; 
and although Mary at their last inter- 
view had given him to understand, with 
tears in her eyes, that they ought to re- 
solve on an eternal separation; he came 
tncognito in the environs of the Baron’s 
castle, and having bribed one of the 
servants, he informed his beloved mis- 
tress of his arrival. At the first mo- 
ment Mary was exceedingly concerned. 
She that her father and her 

overness were in the castle; she wrapt 
herself up in her cloak, and notwith- 


standing the intense cold of the season 
she went out, and directed her steps to- 
wards the place where she expected to 
find her friend. All at once the idea of 
her father struck her, and froze all her 
members, she fell senseless on the road. 
She was found and brought home with- 
out any one’s guessing the reason of her 
fainting; but next morning she wrote to 
Markot by the person he had himself 
employed. The certainty that they 
should never see the accomplishment ot 
their vows, the order she was going to 
send him to cease ali pursuit, inflamed 
her imagination. ‘The heart guided the 
pen, the expression of her love appear 
ed to burn on the paper; but, little able 
to write with any order, in that letter, 
which was hardly legible, and wherein 
she recounted her impotent efforts to 
meet him, she added in a scrawl which 
could scarce be decyphered, her com- 
mands that he should leave the place 
without delay; she told him that 
the whole province was subject to her 
father, and the hatred he manifested for 
him was more outrageous since he re 
sided in the country; and, lastly, that it 
would endanger his life as well as_ that 
of his love, if he remained any longer. 
She concluded ‘with saying, in a_post- 
script on the other side of the page, that 
a secret foresight warned her that the 
moment of their interview would, be 
very soon followed by cruel ‘misfor- 
tunes, 

As soon as she had sent away her let- 
ter, she repented having written it. She 
reproached herself with having de- 
stroyed all Markof’s hopes. She had 
never longed so much to see him, as 
just after she had forbidden his coming. 
Her agitation was extreme; while mov- 
ing about her apartment, she léudly ex- 
claimed, “Can he leve me, and obey? 
Will he go without making at least some 
sign to me; without waving his hand- 
kerchief:” Then she approached the 
window, and casting her eyes round the 
country which the last rays of the sun 
continued to enlighten, she sighed, and 
retiring precipitately: “ Imprudent! 
what dare I desire? what dare I wait 
for? My ruinand his—-Ah! may he not 
come!” 

At that instant she hears a timid voice 
from without, caliing her by name. She 
listens, runs to the window, opens. it, 
and in the dress of a peasant she dis- 
covers Markof. ; 

He had read Mary’s letter with trans- 
port, he had covered it with ardent kis- 
sés; but in his delirium he had entirely 





*s 


| neglected to observe the postscript, in 


which he was informed of the dangers 


of the least attempt. He had placed 
himself under the windows of the cham- 
ber inhabited by his mistress. “ My 
dear Federouna!” said he, in a suppli- 
cating voice; “my dearest Mary!” and 
by the aid of some branches of trees, 
nailed against the wall he clambered up 
to the window and entered the room. 
The young Baroness was so terrified 
that she could neither speak nor act. 
He assured her he would depart directly, 
that he only wished to fold her in his 
arms and to touch her mouth with his 
lips. He supported her, and placed her 
on a chair. 

In this vast castle, the apartment of 
Mary was very distant from that of the 
Baron. That of the governess was 
nearer, but the melancholy of Mary had 
long kept that governess at a distance, 
and she was accustomed to the solitude 
in which Mary choose to remain for 
hours. Nothing was attended to; the 
moments. flew, till at last the Baron sur- 
prised to find that his daughter did not 
as usual come to wish him a good night, 
came to know the reason. 

The two lovers heard him; they trem- 
bled. Mary, in terror, opened an empty 
chest that happened to lay in a corner of 
the room; although rather strait, Markof 
jumped in, laid close, and Mary shut it, 
fhe Baron entering his daughter’s 
room, sat down, inquired tenderly after 
her health, her melancholy state, and 
having for some time conversed with 
her, retired without any suspicion, 

As soon as he was gone, Mary ran 
to the fatal trunk, she opened it—She 
thought Markof slept. He was indeed 
asleep, but never to wake! : 

He was smothered. He might, with- 
out doubt, as scon as he found the dan- 
ger of his situation, have made some. 
motion, which would have relieved him; 
but the dread of exposing to the Baron’s 
resentment a woman whom he loved 
more than life, had resigned him to 
death. ‘ 

We can form no adequate idea of the 
terrible condition of Mary at such a 
sight. She at first thought the Count 
affected to sleep; she even reproached 
him for so doing; after which lifting him 
- with some eifort the body fell again. 
She uttered piercing cries. Alas, had 
it pleased God the Baron had heard 
those cries! Mary’s situation was dread- 
ful and the idea of her fether’s anger, 
even the excesses which his fury might 
make him commit on the body of hie 
enemy, filled her soul with terror. In 





| those delirious moments, she pressed 
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her dead lover’s head to her bosom; in 
calmer instants, she tried all the means 
she could think of to restore him to life. 
the whole night was passed in this man- 
ner; the break of day added to her an- 
guish; she thought on the scenes which 
that day would enlighten. 

In Russia every considerable house 
kedps a man whose business is to watch 
all night. He is commonly of the 
meanest slaves; in the day time he is 
employed in the vilest offices, and his 
lodging is little better than a dog-ken- 
nel. Mary in her distress, applied to 
this wretch. He enters her chamber, 
prostrates himself, and begs her protec- 
tion. She raises him, promises it, and 
ikewise promises him a sum of money, 
if he would do her a piece of service, 
and faithfully keep the secret. She then 
discovers her misery, and intreats him 
to take the body of her lover and bury 
it in the wood. 

‘The man sullenly listened to her; he 
immediately saw the importance of the 
service which was required, and from 
that moment affected the insolence of a 
clown who finds himself necessary. 
Mary gave him some money, which he 
received with indifference, and gave her 
to understand that the Baron would give 
him more to betray her. This rascal, 
whoa few minutes before dared not lift 
his eyes to the daughter of his master, 
and who was accustomed to look on 
them both as divinities on whom his 
fate, his life depended, who thought 
himself happy to sleep in the corner of 
a stable, and to escape the chastisement 
which the meanest servant might daily 
inflict for his negligence; this monster 
dared to wish to possess the person of 
Mary. He explained himself sufficient- 
ly, and began to behave with impudent 
audacity. The young Baroness, al- 
though overwhelmed with grief, found 
strength to repel him, and with becom- 
ing dignity ordered him to get out. 

But the villian knew his own advan- 
tages too well to obey; he was in posses- 
sion of her secret and threatened to go 
to the Baron. Mary cast herself at his 
feet; promised him his freedom, offered 
her fortune all her efforts were in vain; 
he still persisted in his execrable design. 
Then Mary pretended she would con- 
sent to his desires, she conjured him 
only to do what she required, and swore 
she would wait for him in her chamber. 

The slave did as she wished. No- 
body was yet stizring in the castle. As 
soon as she saw him beyond the walls, 
she went and knocked at the door of 
her governess, commanding her to go 
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to the Baron, and entreat him to come 
that instant to his daughter whose life 
was concerned. She then returned to 
her apartment and fastened herself in. 
Her father arrives, finds the door shut, 
speaks to his daughter and asks the rea- 
son of this proceeding. She raises her 
faint voice as much as she is able after 
what she has suffered, and without 
opening the door, she tells her father 
the whole story; she reproaches him 
with having contemned her love, and the 
irresistible passion she had felt, then, in 
a more affectionate tone, she swears she 
has forgiven him all, but that she could 
no longer live after such horrors. 

The terrified father calls his servants, 
they break open the door; but it was too 
late; she had stabbed herself, and was 
no longer living. The Baron was then 
sensible how dearly his inveterate cruel- 
ty had cost him, and the vile slave re- 
ceived the reward of his villiany; he 
was on the same day empaled alive. 

onenittina’ 
VANITY. 

If ever human being was free from 
personal vanity, it must have been the 
second Duchess d’Orleans, Charlotte- 
Elizabeth of Bavaria. Let us hear her 
own words. “ I must certainly be mon- 
strous ugly. I never had a good fea- 
ture. My eyes are small, my nose short 
and thick, my lips broad and thin: these 
are not materials to form a_ beautiful 
face. Then I have flabby, lank cheeks, 
which ill suit with my low stature. My 
waist and legs are equally clumsy: un- 
doubtedly, I must be an odious little 
wretch; and had I not a tolerable good 
character, no creature could endure me. 
I am sure a person must be a conjurer 
to judge by my eyes that I havea grain 
of wit.” 

— + 

When I see a young man who has 
nothing but his assiduity and his wages 
to depend upon, surrendering the one 


_to the frivolous societies of the would- 


be-great; and squandering the other in 
their spurious pleasures, I contemplate 
him as heaping up for his old age, (if his 
constitution hold out to that period) a 
horde of evils, with which poverty and 
remorse are sure to recompense his im- 
providence. 
—_+ 


PRUDENT MAXIMS. 


Despise the vanities of that pride, 
which seeks it gratification in a con- 
tempt of moral decorum. 

Never look above you until you are 


secure of the ground on which you move.. 





Be content to keep within your station 
and adorn it by the virtues which its du- 
ties r quire. 

Suspect the friendship of every one 
whose advice tends to alienate you from 
those obligations, in the fulfilling of 
which consists all moral and social ex- 
cellence. 


+ 


NUMBER OF KNOWN VEGETABLES, 


The number of plants yet known 
amounts, according to the calculation of 
Baron Von Humboldt, to 44,000, of 
which 6,000 are agamous, that is, plants 
which have no sexual organs, such as 
champignons, lichens, &c. Of the re- 
mainder there are found, 

In Europe, - - - 7,000 
In the temperate regions of Asia, 1,500 
In Equinoxial Asia and the adja- 


rent Islands, - - - 4,500 
In Africa, - - - 3,000 
In the temperate regions of Ame- 

rica, in both hemispheres, 4,000 
In Equinoxial America, - 13,000 
In New Holland and the Islands 

of the Pacific Ocean - 5,000 

38,000 





Sir Ralph Abercombie, 


The following anecdote of this distin- 
guished officer, reflects the highest hon- 
or on his private character. During the 
residence of Sir Ralph at the ancient 
residence of his family in Clackmanan- 
shire, his humility and christian deport- 
ment pointed him out as a proper person 
to fill the office of an elder in his parish 
church. Being ordained according to 
the rites of the church of Scotland, when 
the solemn services were ended, he 
addressed the minister to the following 
purpose:—Sir, I have often been en- 
trusted by my sovereign with honora- 
ble and important commands in my 
profession as a soldier, and his majesty 
has been pleased to reward my services 
with distinguished marks of his royal 
approbation; but to be the humble in- 
strument of putting the tokens of my Sa- 
viour’s dying love into the hands of the 
meanest of his followers, I conceive to 
be the highest honour I can receive on 
this side of heaven.” 





ANECDOTE. 


A lady of some rank in Edinburgh, 
during the sitting of the British Con- 


vention, having a large comma. 2* her 
house, and the conversation turning up- 


on the said assembly—parliamentary re- 
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form, equality, rights of the people, &c. 
—sagaciously observed, that the vulgar, 
now-a-days, meddled with things which 
did not belong to them—that, for her 
part, she could not help comparing the 
higher classes to China ware, and the 
lower sort to common crockery. Being 
in her own house, no person ventured 
to dissent from her in opinion; but soon 
afterwards her young family being men- 
tioned, the company expressed a desire 
of seeing her son, an infant then in the 
nurse’s arms: on which she ordered the 
footman, to tell the nursery maid to 
bring him down. The man who had 
listened with more attention than satis- 
faction to the distinction thus drawn by 
his lady, in obedience to her commands 
left the room: but leaving the door open, 
he called out at the foot of the stairs, 
“ Crockery, bring down young China.” 
The company laughed incontinently— 
the lady reddened like a turkey-cock— 
and the facetious footman was immedi- 
ately discharged. 
—=D ae 


Anecdote of Charlemagne. 


Several boys had their education at 
the great school in Paris by particular 
warrant from the great Charlemagne. 
This prince returning into France, after 
a long absence, ordered those children 
to be brought to him to produce prose 
and verse compositions. It appeared, 
that the. perfprmances of those of a 
middling and obscure class greatly ex- 
celled those of higher birth; on which 
that .wise prince, in imitation of the 
Supreme Jidge, separating the diligent 
from the remiss, and causing the former 
to be placed at his right hand, thus ad- 
dressed them: “ Beloved children, as 
you have sedulously applied yourselves 
to answer the end of my putting you to 
school, and have made proficiency in 
such studies as will be useful to you in 
the course of your life, you may be as- 
sured of my favour and good will; go 
on, exert your genius, carry your im- 
provements to the highest pitch, and I 
will ever have a value for you, and re- 
ward you with bishopricks and abbeys.” 
Then turning to the left, with a stern 
60 .iecance and contemptuous accent, 
he spoke; “ As for you idlers of noble 
blood, unworthy children of the most 
eminent families in my kingdom, male 
lilies, delicate puppets, taken up with 
beautifying yourselves, because titles 
and lands will fall to your share, you, 
forsooth, have made no account of my 
orders; and instead of walking in the 
path to true honour, an} minding your 


studies, you have given yourselves up 
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to play and idleness. I swear by the 
King of Heaven, that all your nobility, 
and girlish pretty faces and fine clothes, 
are of no weight with me; and depend 
on it, unless you turn over a new leaf, 
and by unwearied diligence recover your 
lost time, you are never to expect any 
thing from Charles.” 


A 


Anecdote of Mr. Locke. 

This great man, in his earher years, 
had contracted a very particular friend- 
ship with a young fellow who had lived 
in the same neighbourhood from his in- 
fancy. This esteem Mr. Locke carried 
so very high, that he considered his 
friend’s interest inseparably connected 
with his own, and looked upon any in- 
stance of good fortune in either, to be a 
means of advancing the welfare of both. 
However, having once got into the fa- 
vour of some people in power, the friend 
began toenvy the situationof Mr. Locke; 
and judging of that good man’s heart by 
his own, supposed he would withdraw 
his friendship as he increased his for- 
tune. 

Fraught with this opinion, he endea- 
voured to supplant Mr. Locke in the 
esteem of all his friends, and to engage 
their protection for himself, by the dis- 
covery of every secret which the other 
had trusted him with in the unsuspect- 
ing openness of his heart. Finding, 
however, that all attempts of this nature 
were fruitless, he suddenly disappeared, 
and carried off a sum of money, the 
property of his friend, which he knew 
must involve him in the greatest distress. 
Mr. Locke felt severely for the perfidy 
of his friend, and was to the last degree 
surprised when informed of the methods 
he had taken to ruin his interest: but 
still continuing his application to busi- 
ness, and deserving the favour of his 
patrons, he was advanced to some places 
of no inconsiderable profit and honour. 

One morning, while he was at break- 
fast, word. was brought him, that a man 
in a very shabby habit requested the ho- 
nour of speaking to him, Mr. Locke, 
whom no advancement could raise above 
the practice of good manners, immedi- 
ately ordered him to be admitted, and 
found to his great astonishment his old 
friend, reduced by a life of cunning and 
extravagance to the greatest poverty and 
distress, and come to implore his assis- 
tance and solicit his forgiveness. Mr. 
Locke looked at him for some time very 
stedfastly without speaking one word: 
at length, taking out a fifty pound note, 
he presented it to him with the follow- 
ing remarkable declaration. 
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“Though I sincerely forgive your 
behaviour to me, yet I must never put 
it it into your power to injure me a 
secord time.— Jake this trifle; which I 
give you, not as a mark of my former 
friendship, but as a relief to your pre- 
sent wants, and consign to the service 
of your necessities, without recollecting 
how little you deserve it—No reply;— 
it is impossible to regain my good opi- 
nion; for know, friendship once injured 
is torever lost.” 


SODA WATER. 


Tir’d nature’s sweet restorer, balmy drink;—~ 
She to the world the ready comfort brings— 
Where mis’ry is:--the drunken she restores. 


Where this beverage is in general 
use, as in our large cities, it diminishes 
the consumption of ardent spirits—in- 
vigorating permanently the constitution, 
communicating an elastic spring to the 
faculties, rendering the countenance 
cheerful, the spirits playful, the man 
pleasant to himself and happy in the so- 
ciety of his neighbours, 

Rum is vice. Soda is balm—and vir- 
tue. 

[All this is very pretty undoubtedly 
and the idea of doing away the use of 
ardent liquors by soda water may be 
very pleasant, but we have noticed late- 
ly several of our * lovers of good things” 
smacking their lips after their soda, 
with a relish that seemed to imply 
something more than mere fixed air, on 
inquiry we found that owing to several 
instances of sudden death, from the use 
of cold water it has been deemed pru- 
dent to mix a little of the ardent, with 
the soda, which gives it a very fine re- 
lish—-this combination may indeed ren- 
der the spirits playful, and man, plea. 
sant to himself. 





A new comic pantomime ballet, cal- 
led the Kaleidescope, or pay for peep- 
ing, and a new melo-dramatic opera, 
called the Anaconda, or the Boa Con- 
strictor and the Buffalo’ have been got 
up in London, and were to be perform- 
ed for the first time gn the evening of 
the 8th of June. 





Mademoiselle Eliza Garnerin hav- 
ing failed on the 11th ult. in gratifyin 
the expectation of the people of Madrid 
with respect to ascending in a baloon 
Sy consequence of not being able to in- 

ate it) narrowly escaped with her life; 
she was conveyed to the prison in the 
Palace of the Retiro, to save her from 
the public indignation, and her father 


was sent to the prison of Careel de Villa, 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ORIGINAL. POETRY. 
— 
for the Philadelphia Magazine. 








TO MY RUS: LIGHT. 


Bright as the earliest dawn of Summer’s day 
Is the first ray of winter evening candle, 
Ilow sweet its beams along the kitchen play, 
Which like all good, are very hard to handle. 


O little light! come shine upon my book, 
For | do want thy brilliant aid a minute; 

Shouid 1, without thee, o’er its pages look, 
I could not tell a syllable that’s in it. 


Ard candle—I’ve a piece of paper here, 
And I do beg a beam of thine upon it; 
I beg thy pardon, candle—it is queer— 
But somehow, I must write to thee a sonnet. 


O! glorious orb, that—stop, I am not done, 
O do not go out yet, now don’t thee, prythee— 
Here’s still some grease, thou liitle tallow sun— 
O dear! thou’rt out—and all my genius with thee. 
MONTALDO. 


—B tee 
For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


LINES, 
On visiting my native village. 


Hail! former scenes of childhood’s early day, 
When peaceful joys beguil’d my infant hours, 
‘These youthful scenes demand a tuneful lay, 
Assist, O Muse, with all thy artless powers 


Hail, dear abode! I love the well known place, 
Where hours of bliss on downy pinions flew, 
Here roiling years, with pensive thought I trace, 
For here was peace—here happiness I knew. 


Beneath that elm, which spreads its rural shade, 
In native grandeur o er the smiling plaia; 

My early vows to tender love I paid, 

Nor kuew of care, nor thought of fature pain. 


See yonder stream, whose gentle current flows, 
Calm and secure from ev'ry threatning storm, 
Pure as that stream are joys which youth bestows, 
No grief disturbs, and each fond hope is warm. 


Ye scenes of sweet and hallowed early peace, 
Your haleyon hours | view with. pleasing pain; 
They quickly flew, and saw my joys increase, 
For then contentment own’d its happy reign. 


Fled are those hours—those hours to me so dear, 
And nought is left but memMory and a TEAR! 
T. 


——B- Se 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 
Qh, there’s an hour that ren-is the heart, 
And wrings it so with agony, 
That one would think it could but break, 
And smile beneath its misery. 


"Tis when we see some much lov'd friend, 
Beneath the stroke of death expire, 

Or follow to his last abode, 
A brother on an early bier. 


*Tis when we watch the fading beam, 
That lights a dying mother’s eve, 
Ano mark the strong convulsive pang, 


That telis her dissolution’s nigh. 
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But there’s an hour yet more severe 
And trying to our fortitude; 

*Tis when some idol we adore, 
Repays us with ingratitude. 


Oh! ’tis, indeed, a bitter hour, 
And nature’s strongest pillars shake; 
Too weak to stand, too proud to yielc— 
The noblest heart doth soonest break. 


Oh, who ean tell its anguish then— 
Can pencil paint or language tell? 

Ah, no! ’tis past the painter’s art; 
To tell it is impossible. 


Proud reason then resigns her seat, 
Unable ber frail bark to guide; 


| Abandoning the ruin’d wreck 


To sink ingulf’d in frenzy’s tide. 
LOTHARIO. 


+ 


For the Philadelphia Mugazine. 


Ah, who is that knight, 

Witb his armour so bright, 
Who moves in the field like a cioud of light; 
His palfrey as white as the drifted snow;— 
Ah, tell me where does the stranger .0. 
Fair lady, he goes with his keen edg’d brand, 
To Richard, our king, in the holy land, 
And he hastens the knights of the cross to join, 
Encamp’d in the fields of fair Palestine. 


Now a year and a day 

Had searce pass’d away, 
When a warrior grim, with his dart and his hood, 
On an evening gray, with the lady stood; 
His eye was dim his visage pale, 
And infidel blood had redden’d his mail:— 
Fair lady I come from the realms of light, 
To tell thee a stranger fell in fight, 
Who in infidel blood was a meteor bright, 
Whose charger as the snow was white, 
But now as the snow is cold, 
For the soul of the knight, O lady, pray, 
And for his repose an Ave-Maria say:— 
At the altar the lady bas bent her knee, 
The soul of the stranger knight to free. 


What clamour, what eclumour is this that comes 
With trumpets of war and beat of drums? 

And who is the warrior with charger se proud, 
Who flies o’er the plain like the fleetest claud?— 
The warrior lived, and lived to prove 

The lady’s knight and the tady’s love; 

And the friar has join’d the lady’s hand 

To the warrior kuight of the keen edg’d brand. 


FROM THE SHADES OF DEATH. 


——=— + ee —- 


For the Philudelphia Magazine. 


TO JOHN H 


Tho’ few the nights that have regloom’d, since first 
Ihy artless features were entie’d to view; 

Nor long the buds of tenderness been uurst, 

The throbs of sympathy have not been few. 





No, my young friend, this lonely heart has rose 
In dubious tremors to the endearing tie 

Vhat whispers respite and a brief repose, 

To those blown pangs, undestined to die. 


*Tis bliss to hope some gencrous nerve is yet 
Within the range of nature’s ments! sway; 
*Tis bliss to hope ms wanderings have net 





A flower in fortuue’s rock bewilder’d way. 








He, who hath madly deem’d weak woman might, 
O’er hfe’s cold desert, fling one friendly beam, 
Has found her shadowy—and as empty quite, 
As miduight comfort—to a murderer’s dream. 


She, to the peace-lorn, hath no peace to give— 
She, to the wretched, is a wretch indeed; 
Ah, long as memory’s registers shall live, 
Her name pollutes not reverence’s creed. 


Oh, I have trusted—none could trust so much— 
But it was guilt, wreck’d on eorruption’s shoal; 
Ungrateful—I have known her more than such 
Dead to unbending dignity of soul. 


I hear her praise on every dotard’s tongue; 

I mark her triumph wheresoe’er I rove; 
Whilst the sick heart, her perfidy hath wrung, 
Spurns the sunk angel—none that know—can love. FR 


Oft as I meet thy face, than her’s more fair, 
Past griefs float palely in confus’d review; 
‘And then I almost see recorded there— 
That I shall find thee as ungruteful too 
M’ DONALD CLARKE. 
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For the Philudelphia Magazine. 


LOUISA’S URN. 


Beneath yon urn, the fair Louisa sleeps, 
And o'er her tomb a wretched lover weeps; 
See with what care he culls the choicest flowers, 
To deck Louisa’s turf, and pass his lonely hours; 
Then with his tears he waters the sad grave, 
*T will stay the flowrets, but, oh, cannot save; 
For soon, alas! they droop their heads and die, 
i hen on the ground forgotten they will lie: 
Thus for awhile, each object charms his sight, 
But ah, they fade away before ’tis night. 
Streteh’d on her turf, the darksome night he lay, 
And yet sweet s!eep has fled from him away: 4 
Seon as Aurora shows her blushing face, ee 
\long the charch-yard path his steps he'll trace; : 
But still, poor youth, thy tears.are shed in vain, 
For ’neath the wurf Louisa must remain, 
And thou, ere long, wilt sink to silent rest, 
And the cold earth will close upon thy breast: 
Yheu when thou goest Louisa’s form to meet, 
Chy coming to the worlds above she’ii greet; 
Then Shall sweet peace, her weleome mandate bring, 
And Albert with her loud Hosannas sing 

HK PEBAZILE. 
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EPIGRAM, 
On the marriage of Mr. Lion to Miss Lamb. 


The season at length hath arrived, 

W hen the king of the forests descend 
Toreceive the dear lamb for his bride, 
And cherish with love this new friend. 


The unchangeable word is fulfill’d, 

The lion and lamb live together, © 
Their mutual affection reveal, 

Their souls in sweet union they tether. 
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